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Joseph  Krauskopf 


iLy^-jf^  jnan  who  was  truly  one  of  the  great  spiritual  and  social  leaders 
of  his  time,  not  only  among  those  of  his  own  faith,  but  among  many  of  all 
faiths.  A  man  who  was  the  inspiration  alike  of  trustee,  faculty  member  and 
student,  and  whose  outstanding  courage,  fine  quality  of  leadership,  indom- 
itable spirit,  and  deep  love  for  everything  pertaining  to  The  National  Farm 
School  remain,  in  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  him,  as  traditions  for  us  to 
dare  to  carry  on. 

Joseph  Krauskopf  was  a  man  oj  great  vision  and  understanding.  Over 
half  a  century  ago  he  perceived  and  proclaimed  truths  which  even  today  some 
of  our  leading  educators  fail  to  recognize.  He  saw  the  function  of  education 
as  a  guide  to  action  and  to  work.  He  saw  the  errors  and  grievous  results  of 
group,  class,  and  of  racial  distinction.  He  saw  the  futility  of  any  form  of 
education  which  did  not  emphasize  and  stress  the  mandates  and  precepts  of 
good  citizenship. 

Too  many  of  us  fail  to  see  that  many  great  traditions  and  many  great 
systems  are  doomed.  Too  many  fail  to  see  that  higher  education  for  only  the 
privileged  is  a  thing  of  the  past.    Too  many  resent  any  change  of  any  kind. 

Joseph  Krauskopf  saw  the  fallacy  of  this  philosophy  over  fifty  years  ago. 
His  vision,  and  his  efforts,  brought  forth  the  college  you  see  here  today.  His 
ideals  and  his  philosophy  are  today  the  breath  of  the  College,  as  his  ideals  and 
his  philosophy  were  the  life  of  the  School  he  founded. 

His  work  remains  as  the  living  proof  of  a  great  soul. 

From  Founder's  Day  Address 

by  President  Work — ^June  4,  1949 
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n  preparation  of  the  following  report  covering  the  years  1946  to  1950,  the 
thought  uppermost  in  our  mind  was  to  place  before  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  members  of  the  Corporation  and  the  many  other  supporters  of 
the  College  not  only  a  picture  of  the  material  advances  during  this  period  but  also 
an  image  of  the  philosophy  of  the  institution  during  its  fifty-four  years  of  service. 
It  is  impossible  in  a  report  of  this  scope  to  present  all  of  the  matters  which 
have  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  founding,  the  operation  and  progress  of  the 
School  and  of  the  College.  However,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  a 
simple  factual  review,  with  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  College  given  in  more  or 
less  detail.  We  wish  to  impress  upon  the  reader  that  this  remarkable  record  of 
growth  would  have  been  impossible  to  attain  without  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Staff,  and  without  the  undeviating 
loyalty  and  understanding  of  the  members  of  the  Student  Body. 

We  hope  that  the  reader  may  receive  from  the  material  contained  in  this 
report,  not  only  through  the  written  word  but  by  the  charts,  sketches,  and  sta- 
tistics presented,  a  clear  picture  of  our  campus,  classrooms,  laboratories  and  farms 
as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  ideals  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

A  number  of  talks  which  we  have  given  to  the  student  body  and  the  Alunmi 
Association  are  appended  to  this  report.  They  are  reproduced,  with  sHght  editmg, 
as  it  is  beheved  that  if  read  in  chronological  order  they  present  a  clear  story  of 
the  development  of  the  student  body  over  a  period  of  years,  and  picture  some  of 
the  problems  encountered  in  nurturing  this  development. 

Here  we  assume,  without  qualification,  the  greater  responsibility  placed  upon 
us  by  our  full  acceptance  of  the  lofty  principle  as  expressed  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
that  The  opinions  of  belief  of  men  depend  7iot  on  their  own  will,  but  follow  involuntarily 
the  evidence  proposed  to  their  minds;  that  Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free  .  .  . 
thai  our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions,  any  more  than  our 
opinions  in  physics  or  geometry. 


February  1,  1951  ^M.A,^^^U^.r^ 
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Joseph  Krauskopf,  in  1896,  purchased  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  arranged  for  the 
construction  of  a  small  classroom  building,  established  a  faculty  of  two,  enrolled  a  student 
body  of  six,  and  so  founded  The  National  Farm  School. 

The  simple  philosophy  of  the  School  was  applied  education,  courses  coordinating 
theory  with  practice,  the  development  of  character,  tolerance,  and  the  ability  to  think, 
and  the  acceptance  of  faculty  members  and  students  without  regard  to  race  or  creed,  and 
the  turning  away  of  no  applicant  due  to  his  economic  position. 

This  philosophy  has  been  followed,  and  broadened,  for  fifty-four  years. 

From  this  modest  beginning  Joseph  KrauskopPs  vision  has  given  to  us  an  accredited 
College  with  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  students,  a  faculty  of  twenty-eight,  over  sixty 
buildings,  over  a  thousand  acres  of  farm  land,  a  beautiful  campus  and  a  net  worth  of  over 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

While  the  greater  part  of  our  property  is  the  result  of  contributions  from  individuals 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  the  institution  may  truly  be  regarded  as  having  been  sponsored  by 
those  of  this  faith,  through  the  years  assistance  has  been  received  from  people  of  all  creeds, 
and  at  all  times  the  School  and  the  College  has  adhered  to  tl;ie  principles  of  the  Founder  in 
operating  the  School  and  the  College  on  a  strictly  non-sectarian  basis.  The  College  is  sup- 
ported by  student  fees,  appropriations  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  subventions 
from  numerous  Federations  of  Jewish  Charities,  and  contributions  from  various  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  interested  in  and  desirous  of  advancing  the  type  of  education  and  the 
philosophy  of  instruction  undertaken  by  the  College  administration. 

No  prospective  student,  who  is  otherwise  qualified  for  admission,  is  denied  the  benefits 
of  the  College  due  to  his  economic  situation.  Tuition  scholarships,  provided  by  the  College, 
are  granted,  based  upon  the  students  economic  need.  A  high  standard  in  scholastic  work 
and  citizenship  is  required  for  the  obtaining  and  retention  of  such  scholarships.  However, 
the  extent  of  such  scholarships  is  based  purely  on  the  financial  needs  of  the  applicant. 
No  such  aid  is  extended  to  those  who  possess  the  financial  ability  to  meet  the  College  charges, 
regardless  of  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  applicant. 

Certain  reductions  in  room  and  board  payments  are  made  as  a  result  of  the  student 
earning  part  of  such  expenses  by  work  in  the  laboratories,  classrooms,  dormitories,  and  by 
work  in  the  various  departments  of  the  College.  Such  assignments  are  closely  supervised, 
and  the  student  is  given  credit  only  for  work  actually  performed. 

During  the  years  since  the  early  days  of  The  National  Farm  School,  many  changes 
have  taken  place,  changes  indicated  by  the  advancement  in  science  and  advancement  in 
educational  procedures,  and  changes  indicated  by  the  progress  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  The  Trustees  of  the  School  and  of  the  College  have  through  the  years  been  recep- 
tive to  new  ideas,  to  the  adoption  of  new  methods,  even  to  radical  changes  in  the  program 
of  the  College,  if  such  changes  meant  progress. 


As  the  science  of  agriculture  became  more  complicated,  as  research  opened  up  entirely 
new  fields,  a  higher  education  became  more  and  more  a  necessity.  It  became  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  more  or  less  vocational  program  of  the  School  did  not  provide  the  advanced 
scientific  knowledge  required  to  prepare  the  graduate  for  a  successful  career  in  his  chosen  field. 

Of  far  greater  ultimate  significance,  it  was  apparent  that  the  curriculum  of  the  School 
was  lacking  in  those  fields  of  study  which  were  essential  to  the  liberal  education  of  the 
student,  essential  to  the  education  required  in  a  real  democratic  society. 

Facing  this  situation  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1945  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  the 
presentation  of  a  detailed  study  and  report  made  by  a  committee  of  independent  experts  in 
the  fields  of  agricultural  and  liberal  education,  that  our  admission  standards  should  be  raised 
and  that  the  curriculum  of  the  School  should  be  changed  to  that  of  a  three  year  Junior 
College,  coordinating  instruction  in  both  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  humanities. 

A  program  of  expansion  and  complete  rehabilitation  of  our  physical  plant  was  started 
the  next  year.  Buildings  were  remodeled,  new  classrooms  and  laboratories  were  built  and 
furnished  with  the  latest  and  best  in  educational  equipment,  and  all  the  campus  and  farm 
buildings  were  placed  in  a  proper  condition  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  new  program.  The 
cost  of  this  extensive  program  was  financed  in  great  part  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

In  order  that  the  College  improvement  program  might  be  accomplished  with  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  expenditure,  all  the  work  incident  to  remodeling  of  buildings,  installation 
of  new  laboratories,  erection  of  new  buildings,  modifications  to  electrical  and  plumbing 
systems,  and  rehabilitation  of  old  buildings  was  performed  by  a  force  of  qualified  artisans 
working  directly  for  the  College,  under  the  supervision  of  our  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 
Many  of  the  mechanics  lived  at  the  College.  The  results  obtained  stand  as  a  model  of  achieve- 
ment. It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  handling  of  this  major  project  in  this  manner 
resulted  in  the  saving  of  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  the  College. 

Edwin  B.  Elson,  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Trustees  for  many  years,  provided  in  1949 
the  funds  to  construct  a  much  needed  dormitory  and  classroom  building.  This  building 
was  completed  in  1950  and  is  known  as  Edwin  B.  Elson  Hall.  It  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  efficient  design  and  construction  methods. 

During  the  course  of  these  enormous  improvements  to  our  physical  plant,  which  were 
undertaken  in  1946  and  completed  in  1950,  our  educational  program  was  also  being  greatly 
expanded  and  improved. 

In  April  of  1946,  the  State  Council  of  Education  approved  the  new  organization  and 
curriculum  of  the  School,  and  the  School  was  then  renamed  The  National  Farm  School  and 
Junior  College.  In  June,  1946,  our  first  class  of  seventy-nine  students  was  admitted  to  the 
Junior  College.  Our  faculty  had  by  this  time  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  number 
of  new  members,  all  qualified  to  teach  on  a  college  level,  our  library  was  being  re-catalogued 
and  enlarged,  a  complete  new  accounting  system  had  been  installed,  and  the  School  was 
slowly  but  surely  acquiring  a  college  atmosphere. 

On  March  6,  1947,  the  last  class  of  The  National  Farm  School  was  graduated,  and  a 
new  era  had  begun.  All  of  the  students,  now  numbering  one  hundred  and  four,  were  enrolled 
in  the  Junior  College. 


However,  the  Junior  College  program  was  short  lived.  It  became  apparent  to  the 
administration,  the  faculty,  and  the  students,  that  a  three  year  course  in  a  science  such  as 
agriculture,  particularly  with  our  heavy  requirements  in  practical  instruction  and  our  desire 
to  teach  only  on  the  higher  levels,  with  the  required  degree  of  the  liberal  arts  and  humanities, 
and  with  strict  standards  in  scholarship,  did  not  allow  sufficient  time  to  properly  teach  all 
of  those  things  and  cover  all  of  those  subjects  which  we  felt  were  necessary  to  a  well  rounded 
education. 

So  in  January  of  1947,  just  two  years  after  the  Junior  College  was  born,  the  decision 
was  made  by  the  Trustees,  after  many  months  of  study,  to  take  another  important  and  radical 
step  forward,  and  further  improve  and  extend  our  curriculum,  our  faculty,  and  our  facilities, 
in  order  to  place  the  program  of  the  College  on  a  full  four-year  college  level. 

All  these  things  were  done  and  on  June  7,  1948,  the  College  was  accredited  by  the  State 
Council  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  Senior  College,  with  the 
power  to  grant  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy 
Husbandry,  Horticulture,  Ornamental  Horticulture  and  Poultry  Husbandry.  The  National 
Agricultural  College  was  now  an  accomplished  fact. 

Our  original  plans  for  the  curriculum  of  the  College  embraced  courses  in  Food  Industry 
and  Agricultural  Education.  After  the  accomplishment  of  many  advances  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  our  Food  Industry  course,  the  State  Council  of  Education  on  January  5,  1951,  granted 
the  power  to  the  College  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Food  Industry.  We 
are  now  working  toward  such  approval  in  respect  to  our  course  in  Agricultural  Education. 

Applications  were  submitted  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  1946,  1948  and  1950 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  unit  at  the  College.  Although 
this  matter  has  been  pressed  with  great  diligence,  to  date  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
these  applications. 

The  College  is  presently  being  evaluated  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  as  the  first  step  toward  our  accreditation  by  this  Association. 
Membership  is  held  in  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

The  National  Agricultural  College  conferred  degrees  in  Bachelor  of  Science  on  its  first 
fifty-six  graduates  on  Founder's  Day,  June  5,  1950,  and  although  it  was  a  far  step  from  the 
graduation  in  1900  of  four  students,  trained  chiefly  in  vocational  agriculture,  to  the  Gradua- 
tion Exercises  held  on  Founder's  Day  in  1950,  we  believe  that  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
Founder  have  been  adhered  to  faithfully,  and  that  the  Founder  really  charted  the  course 
which  we  have  followed. 

Our  principles  are  a  general  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  the  humanities,  a  scientific 
education  in  those  sciences  correlated  with  and  a  part  of  agriculture,  instruction  in  the 
various  skills  required  in  agricultural  pursuits  by  teaching  and  requiring  the  student  to 
actually  perform  these  skills,  and  a  firm  insistence  on  good  citizenship,  which  is  weighted 
and  marked  equally  with  the  required  practicum  and  scholastic  work. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  liberal  education  and  vocational  education  should  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  package.  This  to  us  is  democratic  education.  There  is  no  real  reason  for 
conflict  between  the  two,  and  our  conclusion  based  on  our  experience  is  that  the  conflict  is 
only  imaginary,  and  is  fostered  by  those  who  have  been  taught,  and  who  teach,  in  the  classical 
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tradition  and  feel  that  any  digression  into  the  path  of  vocational  instruction  is  a  slumming 
expedition.  We  feel  that  we  have,  after  five  years  of  effort,  built  up  a  faculty  composed  of 
men  who  subscribe  fully  to  our  belief,  and  function  accordingly. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  in  advancing  the  economic  position  of  the  great  mass  of 
citizens,  allowing  for  a  greater  and  greater  part  of  his  time  to  be  spent  on  other  pursuits 
than  merely  earning  his  livelihood,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
achieve  intellectual  progress  compatible  with  his  economic  advance. 

In  the  past  five  years  we  have  surmounted  difficulties  which  seemed  at  the  time  insur- 
mountable. Difficulties  in  respect  to  budgetary  matters  were  not  the  least  of  our  problems. 
We  feel  that  due  to  world  developments  in  the  last  six  months,  many  problems  of  a  graver 
nature  must  be  faced  and  overcome  in  the  next  five  years.  This  period  will  be  our  acid  test, 
a  period  during  which  we  must  be  able  to  maintain  our  present  advances  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  to  expand  and  better  our  educational  program  and  enlarge  our  scope  of  service 
to  the  community. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  things  which  we  have  done,  and  propose  to  do  is 
contained  in  the  pages  which  follow,  under  the  several  appropriate  sections  of  this  report. 


Elson  Hall  Ground  Breaking 

Sepiemher  21,  lQ4g 
Edwin  B.  Elson  ana  President  Work. 
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EvERiTT  P.  Arnold,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Special  Instructor  in  Food  Industry. 

Isidore  Baylson,  LL.B.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Special  Instructor  in  Rural  Law. 

Clinton  R.  Blackmon,  B.S.  Clemson  College; 
M.Sc.  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Frederic  S.  Blau,  B.L.A.,  M.L.A.,  Harvard 

University. 

Professor  of  Landscape  Design. 

Paul  R.  Bowen,  A.B.  DePauw  University,  M.S., 
Ph.D.  Yale  University. 
Professor  of  Biology. 

Arthur  Brown,  B.S.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 

Harry  Cooke, 

Special  Instructor  in  Food  Industry. 

Herman  M.  Cooke, 

Special  Instructor  in  Food  Industry. 

James  Cooke,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Special  Instructor  in  Food  Industry. 

Jesse   Elson,    B.S.    Rutgers    University;   B.S. 
Virginia    Polytechnic  Institute;   M.S.    North 
Carolina  State  College. 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Joshua  Feldstein,  The  National  Farm  School. 

Instructor  in  Horticulture. 

Herman    G.    Fiesser,    B.S.    Gartenhauschule, 
Geisenheim,  Germany. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Ornamental  Horticulture. 

Norman  Finkler,  B.S.  Temple  University;  B.S. 

in  L.S.  Drexel  Institute;  A.M.   University  of 

Pennsylvania. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Leonard  Fishman, 

Special  Instructor  in  Food  Industry. 

Joseph  Frankel,  B.A.  Russian  Imperial  Con- 
servatory of  Miisic  of  Kieff;  B.A.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Special  Instructor  in  Music. 

Peter  Click,  Jr.,  B.A.  Princeton  University; 

B.S.    Neiu    Jersey    State    Teachers    College; 

M.Ed.  Rutgers  University. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Robert  Greenfield, 

Special  Instructor  in  Food  Industry. 

Walter  J.  Groman,  The  National  Farm  School. 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Practice. 

Harry  Hopkins,  New  York  State  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Institute,  Alfred. 
Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry. 


Charles   E.    Keys,   Jr.,    B.S.    State   Teachers 
College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Alfred  Kissileff,  VMD.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Raino  K.   Lanson,   B.S.,   M.S.    University  of 
Massachusetts. 
Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Donald  M.  Meyer,  B.S.  Springfield  College; 
M.S.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Kurt  Nathan,  B.S.,  M.S.  Cornell  University. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Giovanni    Panto,     Conservatory    of  Milano. 

Special  Instructor  in  Music. 
John    Patterson,   B.S.,   M.A.,    University  of 

Pennsylvania. 

Special  Instructor  in  Food  Industry. 

Morris  Plevan,  B.S.  Rutgers  University. 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

David  M.  Purmell,  B.S.,  B.Ed.  Michigan  State 


Professor  of  Horticulture. 

Elmer    S.    Reinthaler,    B.S.,    M.S.,    Ph.D., 

Columbia  University. 

Professor  of  Economics. 
Abraham  Rellis,  The  National  Farm  School. 

Instructor  in  Floriculture. 
Mrs.  Violet  Richman,  B.S.  Temple  University. 

Special  Instructor  in  Music. 
Fred    L.    Rosenbloom,    LL.B.    University    of 

Pennsylvania. 

Special  Instructor  in  Economics. 

Redding  H.  Rufe,  M.D.  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Instructor  in  Applied  Hygiene. 

Henry   Schmieder,   B.S.,   M.S.    University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

David  Seg.^l,  B.S.,  M.S.   Pennsylvania  State 

College;  M.S.  Temple  University. 

Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education. 
Harry  Shapiro,  LL.B.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Special  Instructor  in  Law  and  Legislative  Procedure 
Mrs.  Margaret  Shelley, 

Special  Instructor  in  Music. 
George  E.  Turner,  B.S.  University  of  Manitoba; 

M.S.    University  of  California;  Ph.D.  Iowa 

State  College. 

Professor  of  Dairy  Manufacturing. 

Maximilien  Vanka,  Academic  Royale  Des 
Beaux-Arts  de  Brussels,  University  of  Zagreb. 
Professor  of  Art. 
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One  of  the  major  problems  with  which  we  were  confronted  in  organizing  The  College  was 
the  problem  of  building  up  a  Faculty  of  the  size  and  stature  demanded  by  our  new  program. 

From  a  teaching  staff  of  eight  in  1945,  we  have  enlarged  the  staff  to  a  total  of  thirty-two. 
One  of  our  greatest  problems  has  been  to  select  the  right  man  for  the  right  job.  We  feel 
that  our  present  faculty  is,  man  for  man  and  collectively,  as  strong,  as  qualified  to  really 
educate,  as  any  similar  group  anywhere  to  be  found. 

Of  our  full  time  instructors,  twenty-five  percent  have  their  doctorate  degree,  fifty 
percent  their  masters  degree,  and  twenty-five  percent  their  bachelors  degree. 

In  building  up  the  faculty,  all  the  new  members  were  made  a  part  of  the  organization 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  those  men  who  did  not  possess  the  doctors  degree 
would  attend  a  university,  at  their  own  expense,  and  do  graduate  work  in  their  field  toward 
such  a  degree.  It  was  understood  that  our  teaching  schedules  would  be  so  arranged  that 
their  pursuing  this  course  would  be  made  practicable.  This  arrangement  has  presented 
many  difficulties  to  the  administration,  but  has  been  consistently  followed.  As  a  conse- 
quence, of  the  fifty  percent  of  the  Faculty  now  holding  masters  degrees,  all  are  attending 
either  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Temple  University  or  Rutgers  University,  working 
toward  their  doctorate.  Of  the  one-quarter  of  the  Faculty  holding  Bachelors  degrees,  eighty 
percent  are  now  attending  Universities  doing  graduate  work  toward  their  Masters  degree. 

There  were  those  who  tried  to  convince  us  that  this  program  could  not  operate  to 
the  benefit  of  the  College.  One  group  argued  that  the  faculty  member  would  not  retain 
his  interest  in  graduate  work,  that  he  would  find  it  too  difficult,  he  would  become  dis- 
couraged due  to  the  great  number  of  hours  of  his  time  which  of  necessity  must  be  spent  in 
pursuing  such  a  course.  A  second  group  argued  that  the  arranging  of  the  teaching  schedules 
to  suit  the  times  of  the  courses  required  at  the  Universities  would  be  an  impossibility.  A 
third  group  argued  that  giving  of  College  time  to  a  faculty  member  to  pursue  graduate  work 
would  not  only  presently  but  ultimately  work  to  our  disadvantage,  presently  due  to  a  certain 
loss  of  services  and  ultimately  due  to  the  fact  that  upon  obtaining  his  doctorate,  the  indi- 
vidual would  leave  the  College  for  a  larger  and  greener  pasture. 

Our  answer  to  the  first  group  is  that  in  four  and  a  half  years  not  one  man  has  discon- 
tinued his  graduate  work. 

Our  answer  to  the  second  group  is  that  teaching  schedules  have  been  set  up  to  allow 
this  program  to  operate.  True,  it  has  been  difficult,  and  possibly  the  distribution  of  the  work 
load  among  the  faculty  members  has  not  always  been  consistent,  but  it  is  working. 

Our  answer  to  the  third  group  is  that  we  believe,  in  fact,  we  know,  that  the  hours  spent 
away  from  the  College  by  the  teacher  are  more  than  repaid  to  the  student  in  that  breadth  of 
knowledge  which  the  instructor  obtains,  and  imparts  to  the  student,  as  a  result  of  his  gradu- 
ate work.  We  cannot  with  certainty  prophesy  whether  or  not  these  men  will  remain  at  the 
College  after  obtaining  their  doctorate,  but  feel  that  they  will  if  we  can  make  it  sufficiently 
attractive  to  them.    In  the  event  they  do  depart,  we  still  know  our  principle  is  correct,  and 
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know  our  demanding  that  every  man  continue  his  educational  growth  while  with  us  has 
resulted  in  our  obtaining  an  outstanding  group  of  teachers,  and  has  resulted  in  a  better 
educated  student. 

The  academic  standing  of  members  of  the  Faculty  is  paralleled  by  their  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  subject  in  which  they  instruct,  where  the  subject  lends  i,tself  to  such  experience. 
For  example,  our  Director  of  Agricultural  Practicum  for  ten  years  managed  an  extensive 
farming  operation  in  Maryland,  our  Professor  of  Economics  has  had  many  years  of  business 
experience,  as  an  economist,  our  Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry  is  well  known  for  his 
commercial  work  in  breeding  and  showing  livestock,  and  our  Instructor  in  Floriculture  for 
many  years  successfully  operated  large  greenhouses. 

Those  members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  part  time  instructors  were  selected  with  as  much 
care  as  were  the  full  time  faculty  members.  In  every  case  broad  experience  in  his  field  is  an 
outstanding  qualification  of  the  instructor.  For  example,  the  Professor  of  Law  and  Legislative 
Procedure  is  a  successful  attorney,  with  many  years  experience  in  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  lived  his  subject,  and  lived  it  with  success.  Our  Professor 
of  Art  is  known  not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  Europe  as  one  of  the  really  great 
contemporary  artists.  His  murals  grace  the  walls  of  one  of  our  largest  Cathedrals,  he  has 
twice  received  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  he  has  done  the  portraits  of  the  leaders 
of  many  European  countries,  and  still  he  applies  certain  of  his  teachings  to  the  demands  of 
our  courses  in  Ornamental  Horticulture.  The  illustrations  in  this  Report  were  made  by  this 
member  of  the  faculty.  Our  Professor  of  Animal  Pathology  is  an  outstanding  practicing 
Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

No  College  can  be  better  than  its  Faculty.  With  the  Faculty  having  a  full  sense  of  its 
responsibility,  with  the  drive  to  really  work,  having  the  proper  knowledge  and  training, 
and  having  that  enthusiasm  without  which  nothing  really  worthwhile  is  ever  accomplished, 
there  is  no  student  problem.  The  faculty  member  is  really  the  steward  of  the  organization. 
The  problems,  and  there  are  many,  of  the  Dean  of  Students  and  of  the  President  are  min- 
imized with  a  Faculty  which  really  lives  for  the  College.    This  we  have  learned. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  respect  to  the  economic  position  of  the  teacher. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written,  but  nothing  done.  It  is  a  crying  shame  that  billions 
are  spent  on  many  things  of  a  lesser  value  than  education,  and  so  little  is  devoted  to  educa- 
tion. Although  the  actual  salaries  paid  at  the  College  are,  according  to  information  received 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  on  a  par  with  the  average 
of  those  paid  for  similar  duties  by  all  of  the  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  State,  most 
of  our  Faculty  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administration,  not  receiving  compensation  com- 
mensurate with  their  training  and  with  the  duties  which  they  are  performing.  Budgetary 
limitations  have  made  it  unpracticable  to  set  a  salary  schedule  which  we  should  like  to 
see  in  effect.  Budgetary  limitations,  and  I  fear,  the  knowledge  that  we  are  in  line  with 
other  Colleges  in  this  part  of  our  program,  which  knowledge  may  subconsciously  influence 
us  in  our  thinking  in  respect  to  the  practicability  of  an  increase  in  this  budget  item. 

In  pages  which  follow  we  have  outlined  many  physical  improvements  which  are  part 
of  our  College  Improvement  Program,  all  of  which  require  an  outlay,  and  of  course  first 
the  receipt,  of  large  sums  of  money.  Not  the  least  in  this  program  should  be  the  adjust- 
ment, the  first  minute  funds  are  available,  of  faculty  salaries  to  a  level  which  will  place  the 
teacher  nearer  to  the  economic  position  which  is  his  due.  The  old  adage  in  respect  to 
the  farmer,  in  extenuation  of  his  low  income  bracket,  was  "farming  is  a  way  of  life."    We 
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know  teaching  is  also  "a  way  of  life,"  but  that  "way"  most  certainly  should  place  him  not 
only  on  a  par  socially  but  also  economically  with  those  engaged  in  other  professions. 

The  principles  under  which  we  operate  our  educational  program  will  be  reviewed 
in  the  followmg  pages.  We  msist  that  the  Faculty  is  the  means  to  an  end — the  education 
of  the  student.  We  insist  that  education  be  disciplined,  we  strive  to  instill  into  the  faculty 
members  the  knowledge  that  he  is  here  to  teach — maybe  the  hard  way — but  to  teach. 
That  he  is  engaged  m  education  and  not  entered  in  a  popularity  contest.  That  the  College 
exists  for  one  thing  only — the  student. 

We  believe  each  and  every  faculty  member  is  imbued  with  our  ideas,  and  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  promotes  and  supports  this  principle. 

We  are  of  course  facing  an  unknown  and  unpredictable  situation  insofar  as  the  person- 
nel on  the  faculty  are  concerned.  A  number  of  our  men  are  officers  in  the  Active  Reserve 
Forces  of  the  several  services,  and  most  of  the  newer  members  of  the  Faculty  were  officers 
during  World  War  II.   To  date  none  of  these  men  have  been  called  to  active  duty. 

Regardless  of  the  decreased  student  enrollment  with  which  we  shall  undoubtedly  be 
faced  in  the  coming  college  year,  we  have  made  no  plans  and  shall  make  no  plans  for  reducing 
the  number  in  the  faculty.  With  a  marked  reduction  in  tuition  fees,  this  course  will  naturally 
present  a  great  financial  problem.  However,  we  feel  that  in  this  time  of  stress  increased 
financial  support  may  properly  be  expected  from  the  Commonwealth,  the  various  Federations 
of  Jewish  Charities,  and  from  those  individuals  who  have  so  generously  supported  us  in 
the  past. 


Faculty  Building 
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Until  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Junior  College,  in  1946,  the  courses  of  study 
pursued  at  The  National  Farm  School  were  largely  of  a  vocational  nature,  with  emphasis 
placed  upon  practical  instruction  and  the  development  of  self  reliance,  integrity  and  good 
citizenship. 

We  have  in  the  first  section  of  this  report  covered  the  development  of  the  School, 
through  the  Junior  College  period,  and  up  to  the  Senior  College  period.  We  shall  con- 
fine this  section  of  our  report  to  the  present  educational  program  of  the  College,  covering 
only  those  phases  of  development  in  the  College  program  required  to  properly  present 
this  program. 

Our  curriculum  is  designed  to  cover  the  liberal  arts  and  humanities,  the  basic  sciences, 
the  agricultural  sciences,  instruction  in  practical  agriculture  and  business  practices  related 
thereto,  and  the  operation  of  a  well  defined  system  in  the  inculcation  of  the  qualities  of 
good  citizenship. 

Seven  major  courses,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  their  specific  field, 
are  being  offered.  These  courses  allow  the  student  to  specialize  in  Agronomy,  Animal 
Husbandry,  Dairy  Husbandry,  Food  Industry,  Horticulture,  Ornamental  Horticulture  or 
Poultry  Husbandry. 

The  outline  of  courses  for  the  first  year  is  the  same  for  all  students,  and  requires 
that  the  student  complete  a  total  of  forty-five  credit  hours  in  his  Freshman  year.  Forty 
of  these  credit  hours  must  be  covered  in  the  first  and  second  semester,  while  five  must  be 
completed  at  the  College  in  the  summer  term  of  ten  weeks,  between  his  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  year. 

During  the  first  year  of  study,  courses  in  the  principles  of  the  seven  majors  are  offered, 
in  order  that  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  the  various  fields  of  agriculture  and 
thus  be  in  a  better  position  to  choose,  at  the  end  of  his  Freshman  year,  that  field  in  which 
he  desires  to  specialize. 

During  this  first  year,  all  course  work  in  classroom  and  laboratory  is  coordinated 
with  practical  instruction  on  our  farms,  in  our  greenhouses,  nurseries,  poultry  plants, 
dairy  or  in  whichever  department  such  practicum  is  indicated.  Wherever  possible,  our 
agricultural  facilities  are  used  as  huge  laboratories  for  instruction  in  laboratory  problems. 
This  principle  is  continued  until  the  student  is  graduated.  He  is  taught  and  required  to 
perform  the  many  skills  required  of  one  in  his  particular  field.  He  is  not  merely  exposed 
to  these  operations,  but  is  disciplined  to  learn  by  doing. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  the  student  selects  his  major  field  and  in  his  last  three 
years  is  required  to  complete  one  hundred  and  twenty  credit  hours  before  being  graduated. 
Of  these  credits  six  are  given  for  work  satisfactorily  performed  in  his  major,  outside  the 
College,  during  the  summer  months  between  his  Sophomore  and  Junior  year  and  Junior 
and  Senior  year.  The  College  maintains  close  contact  with  each  student  during  this 
period,  by  means  of  periodic  reports  from  his  employer  and  through  visits  by  various 
members  of  the  faculty  to  his  place  of  employment. 
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No  student  is  graduated  unless  the  requirements  of  on-campus  practicum  and  of 
summer  off-campus  practicum  are  fulfilled.  If  for  any  reason  a  summer  of  such  experience 
is  missed,  his  diploma  is  withheld  until  such  requirement  is  performed  after  completing  his 
course  at  the  College. 

Laboratory  work  is  stressed,  and  field  trips  are  an  integral  and  extensive  part  of  our 
educational  program.  Many  laboratory  programs  are  carried  out  in  commercial  plants, 
where  actual  procedures  and  operations  are  performed  by  the  student  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  would  operate  after  being  graduated.  For  example,  our  course  in  meat  and 
meat  products  is  presented  in  a  commercial  butchering  establishment  adjacent  to  the 
College,  many  of  our  subjects  in  the  Food  Industry  major  are  taught  at  the  various  plants 
of  one  of  the  largest  supermarket  establishments  in  Philadelphia,  much  of  our  livestock 
judging  instruction  is  carried  out  at  various  livestock  farms  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  many  other  agricultural  subjects  are  presented  under  actual  working 
conditions  as  well  as  in  the  classroom  and  college  laboratory. 

Our  curriculum  in  the  agricultural  subjects,  and  the  sciences  related  to  agriculture, 
is  an  established,  rather  than  an  elective,  course  of  study,  from  which  the  student  may 
not  deviate.  We  believe  that  the  educator  is  best  able  to  designate  those  subjects  in  which 
the  student  must  become  proficient  before  he  may  be  graduated  as  one  who  is  learned  in 
his  field.  We  firmly  believe  that  in  any  educational  program  which  is  functional  to  any 
degree,  such  a  procedure  is  required. 

Our  program  in  the  liberal  arts  and  the  humanities  covers  approximately  one-half 
of  the  studies  in  course,  and  is  designed  to  present  these  subjects  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  student  may  learn  the  basic  principles  of  the  subjects  being  taught,  may  learn  to  weigh 
values,  may  learn  to  discriminate,  and  may  develop  his  intelligence  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  It  is  in  this  program  that  some  students  entering  the  College  are  least  prepared 
to  perform  college  work,  due  primarily  to  lack  of  proper  preparation  in  the  secondary 
school,  particularly  lack  of  preparation  in  the  basic  principles  which  should  be  learned  in 
order  to  properly  express  themselves,  in  the  written  and  spoken  word. 

Some  entering  students  have  been  instructed  in  literature,  but  cannot  read,  write, 
or  spell  accurately,  and  have  only  a  vague  knowledge  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Many 
have  been  exposed  to  "appreciation"  courses  in  too  many  subjects.  Many  have  coasted 
through  "survey"  courses.  Few  have  received  a  really  disciplined  education.  Few  have 
been  taught  to  think. 

Consequently,  the  College  has  found  it  desirable  to  review  certain  secondary  school 
courses,  and  attempt  to  impart  to  the  student  that  knowledge  which  he  should  have  received 
before  completing  his  high  school  course.  Special  instruction,  particularly  in  the  fields 
of  mathematics  and  grammar,  is  given  where  the  desirability  of  such  instruction  is  indicated, 
in  order  that  the  student  may  proceed  with  work  on  a  college  level. 

Basically,  the  liberal  arts  program  is  designed  not  to  promote  learning  purely  for 
learning's  sake,  but  designed  to  teach  on  a  functional  rather  than  an  informative  plane. 
Economics,  political  science,  psychology,  public  speaking,  rural  law,  legislative  procedure, 
current  world  affairs,  and  art  are  some  of  the  subjects  being  stressed  and  taught  in  an 
applied  sense. 

The  standards  required  of  the  student  in  his  courses  in  the  agricultural  subjects, 
in  his  studies  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  in  his  agricultural  practicum,  are  no  greater  than 
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the  measure  of  performance  required  in  the  four  factors  which  contribute  equally  to  his 
citizenship  rating. 

When  the  Junior  College  was  organized,  great  consideration  was  given  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  standards  required  of  the  student  in  order  that  he  might  remain  in  the  College 
and  be  graduated.  A  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  practicum  performance,  with  a 
grading  system  requiring  a  mark  of  over  95  to  make  an  A  and  over  75  to  make  a  C,  with 
a  corresponding  rigid  quality  point  system,  was  established. 

It  appeared  to  be  illogical,  from  both  an  educational  and  a  scientific  viewpoint,  to 
follow  the  commonly  accepted  practice  of  reflecting  in  the  student's  academic  mark 
certain  behavior  shortcomings  which  might  be  exhibited  by  the  student,  such  as  lateness, 
cutting  of  classes,  lack  of  attention  and  industry,  or  other  personality  traits  which  often 
lead  the  teacher  to  mark  down  the  student's  scholastic  standing.  It  was  felt  if  a  student's 
academic  record  in,  for  instance,  organic  chemistry,  indicated  a  B,  as  a  result  of  classroom 
work,  laboratory  work,  and  final  examinations,  he  should  actually  be  recorded  as  having 
achieved  a  B,  regardless  of  certain  errors  of  omission  or  commission  in  his  personality 
adjustment.  It  was  felt  that  to  keep  the  record  straight,  this  academic  mark  truly  reflected 
his  knowledge  in  this  particular  field. 

Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  a  system  of  citizenship  marking  was  devised.  This 
system  of  marking  is  predetermined,  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  we  believe  is  without  prec- 
edent in  educational  circles.  The  student  is  marked  four  times  a  year,  by  means  of  a 
weighted  system  in  which  the  Office  of  the  Dean  and  all  the  student's  teachers  participate,  on 
first,  attendance,  second,  industry  and  effort,  third,  integrity  and  attitude,  and  fourth, 
leadership  and  interest  in  extra  curricular  activities.  An  average  quality  point  of  two  must 
be  received  for  the  student  to  remain  in  College. 

When  this  system  was  inaugurated  many  reasons  were  advanced  to  attempt  to  con- 
vince us  that  it  would  not  work.  It  has  worked  with  success  for  five  years.  Its  results 
are  twofold.  First,  every  student  knows  exactly  what  is  expected  of  him.  For  instance, 
he  knows  if  he  cuts  a  period  (attendance  is  required  at  every  class,  laboratory  and  practicum 
period — no  cuts  are  allowed)  he  will  be  penalized  one-quarter  of  a  quality  point.  He  is 
not  graded  in  accordance  with  the  whim  of  the  instructor.  Secondly,  this  system  makes  it 
mandatory  that  every  instructor  know  his  students  personally,  know  their  strength  and  weak- 
nesses, in  order  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  properly  mark  the  student.  The  student 
cannot  be  simply  a  face,  a  name  and  a  test  paper  to  the  instructor,  with  very  often  the  face 
tied  up  to  the  wrong  name. 

Discipline  presents  only  a  minor  problem  at  the  College.  If  a  student's  citizenship 
mark  falls  below  a  quality  point  of  two,  or  if  a  serious  breach  of  regulations  is  committed, 
the  student  is  placed  on  probation.  If  holding  office  in  any  student  organization  he  is 
required  to  resign  from  such  office,  and  if  he  is  receiving  the  advantage  of  a  scholarship, 
such  scholarship  may  be  withdrawn.  If  a  student  while  on  probation  does  not  improve 
his  citizenship  mark,  or  if  he  is  again  guilty  of  any  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  College, 
he  is  summarily  dismissed  for  the  good  of  the  College.  Even  though  our  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  in  many  respects  more  strict  than  the  average  college  rules  and  regulations,  and 
freedoms  enjoyed  elsewhere,  which  unfortunately  are  considered  the  prerogative  of  the 
college  student,  are  forbidden  here,  this  system  has  resulted  in  a  standard  of  conduct  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud. 
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So  in  our  educational  program  we  have  the  four  major  factors  making  up  the  whole, 
first,  liberal  arts  and  humanities,  second,  agriculture,  third,  practical  instruction  and 
fourth,  citizenship. 

Many,  many  advances  are  still  required  in  teaching  methods,  in  instructional 
equipment,  and  in  course  material.  We  must  first  visualize  these  things  and  then  attempt 
to  attain  them.  Today,  due  to  many  human  limitations,  the  sight  we  set  is  still  a  star 
in  the  sky,  but  we  are  sure  our  entire  staff  has  a  deep  consciousness  of  those  things  for 
which  we  strive,  and  we  are  positive  that  every  member  of  the  staff  is  deeply  interested 
in  our  reaching  this  star. 


Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory,  Eisner  Hall 
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All  of  our  students  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  extra  curricular  activities.  This  phase 
of  our  educational  program  is  stressed,  and  the  student  taking  part  in  such  activities  is 
given  credit  in  his  citizenship  rating  for  such  participation,  and  for  the  leadership  qualities 
displayed  in  this  program. 

Poultry,  Dairy  and  Animal  Husbandry  Judging  Teams  have  been  organized,  and  have 
represented  the  College  with  success  at  many  Intercollegiate  Judging  Contests  throughout 
the  East  and  as  far  west  as  Chicago. 

The  first  team  to  be  formed  was  our  Poultry  Judging  Team,  which  in  1948  placed 
sixth,  in  1949  fourth  and  in  1950  second  at  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Poultry  Judging 
Contest  at  Rutgers  University.  Last  year  every  major  university  poultry  judging  team 
in  the  East  was  defeated  except  that  of  Cornell  University.  Our  other  judging  teams 
reflected  great  credit  upon  the  College.  Our  students  placed  first  in  the  Egg  Judging 
Contest  held  at  Michigan  State  College.  The  development  and  training  of  the  members  of 
these  judging  teams  requires  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  both  the  student  and  faculty  mem- 
ber coaching  the  team,  and  a  considerable  expenditure  of  college  funds.  These  expendi- 
tures of  time  and  money  are  felt  to  be  fully  justified. 

In  1949  and  1950  a  string  of  our  Percheron  horses  and  Holstein  cattle  was  shown 
and  judged  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg.  All  of  the  work  in  fitting  and 
training  this  livestock  for  showing,  as  well  as  the  actual  showing,  was  performed  by  the 
student  members  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy  Club.  At  the  1950  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show,  against  great  competition  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  we  took  fifth  place 
in  the  young  bull  class  and  made  an  outstanding  record  with  our  Percheron  horses.  With 
these  five  registered  Percherons  we  won  a  total  of  thirteen  ribbons  and  banners,  showing 
one  of  our  mares.  Rush  Valley  Kallian,  to  the  Grand  Championship  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  our  stallion,  Crebilly's  Buccaneer,  to  the  Reserve  Grand  Championship. 

In  1950  we  for  the  first  time  entered  an  exhibit,  prepared  by  the  students,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Flower  Show.    We  won  first  prize  in  our  class,  the  Garden  Terrace  Exhibits. 

We  believe  that  the  placing  of  trophies  won  in  these  various  contests  in  our  large 
trophy  case  in  the  Faculty  Lounge,  formerly  occupied  only  by  athletic  trophies,  was  one 
of  the  marks  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  at  the  College. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  students  have  annually,  in  the  early  part  of  May,  staged 
a  Farm  Show,  known  as  "A  Day",  at  the  College.  Livestock,  agricultural  products, 
horticultural  products,  floral  arrangements,  art,  and  farm  machinery  are  exhibited  and 
judged  at  this  affair.  Many  contests  of  individual  skill  are  held.  "A  Day"  requires  many 
months  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  attracts  thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
campus. 

Well  organized  student  clubs  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Poultry,  Dairy,  Dairy  Goat, 
Horticulture,  Farm  Mechanics  and  Photography  are  now  functioning  and  most  of  the 
students  are  active  in  one  or  more  of  these  organizations. 
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The  Gleaner,  published  six  times  in  the  college  year,  is  edited  by  a  student  staff. 
It  covers  college  activities  and  contains  many  articles  on  various  subjects,  written  by 
members  of  the  student  body. 

An  extensive  program  in  intramural  athletics  has  been  inaugurated,  with  the  students 
engaging  in  basketball,  baseball  and  Softball. 

The  Glee  Club  was  organized  in  1948  and  is  now  composed  of  thirty-two  members. 
A  number  of  concerts  are  given  each  year  at  the  College  and  in  the  surrounding  community. 

The  College  Band  was  organized  in  1946  and  is  composed  of  twenty-two  members. 
It  is  most  active  during  the  football  season. 

Our  Intercollegiate  athletic  program  is  represented  by  varsity  teams  in  football, 
basketball  and  baseball.  Due  to  the  relatively  small  student  body  at  the  College,  all  of 
the  teams  played  represent  colleges  with  a  far  greater  enrollment  than  ours.  Nevertheless 
the  College  teams  have  consistently  made  a  good  record,  winning  in  football  over  fifty 
percent  of  the  games  played  over  the  five  year  period,  and  in  the  other  two  sports  forty 
percent  of  the  games  played.  It  is  a  proverbial  saying  in  respect  to  a  losing  team  that  those 
in  charge  are  more  interested  in  building  character  than  in  winning  games.  We  have 
built  a  lot  of  character  in  the  last  few  years. 

We  should  consider  this  report  incomplete  if  we  did  not  touch  on  our  athletic  policy, 
and  record  our  views  in  respect  to  the  athletic  program. 

For  many  years  varsity  football  and  basketball,  particularly  football,  were  sports 
in  which  The  National  Farm  School  excelled.  As  the  captain  of  the  1912  team,  as  a  coach 
for  sixteen  years,  and  a  football  official  for  many  years,  football  is,  naturally,  very  close 
to  my  heart.  My  desire  to  win  is  also  one  of  my  motivating  characteristics.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  philosophy  of  development  by  losing. 

However,  it  became  apparent  by  1948,  when  we  began  to  schedule  college  teams, 
that,  with  our  lack  of  athletic  material,  due  in  part  to  our  small  enrollment,  we  could 
not  continue  to  develop  teams  with  winning  records  unless  our  athletic  policy  was 
completely  changed. 

Therefore,  in  1948  great  consideration  was  given  to  the  devising  of  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  College  could  retain  the  athletic  prestige  enjoyed  by  the  School.  We  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  retain  this  prestige  would  require  first,  the  expenditure  of  a  sum 
of  money  certainly  inconsistent  with  our  regular  budget  and  with  the  purposes  which 
our  friends  had  in  mind  when  they  gave  to  us  their  financial  support,  and  secondly,  would 
require  the  recruitment  of  students  of  outstanding  athletic  ability. 

The  possibility  of  meeting  the  first  requirement,  sufficient  finances,  was  explored. 
It  began  to  appear  possible  that,  with  a  slight  increase  in  our  athletic  budget,  and  the 
help  of  certain  individuals  who  were  keenly  interested  in  football,  the  first  obstacle  could 
be  overcome. 

Coincident  with  our  consideration  of  the  financial  problem  we  were  also  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  matter  of  attracting  proper  student  material.  The  word  had 
gone  out  that  the  College  was  considering  the  offering  of  certain  athletic  scholarships. 
We  were  urged  to  be  "realistic"  in  this  matter. 

We  were  realistic  in  our  consideration  of  the  problem,  and  determined  after  due 
consideration  that  we  could  not  establish  a  college  policy  embracing  "athletic  scholarships" 
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without  sacrificing  all  of  the  ideals  for  which  the  College  stood,  without  completely  dis- 
carding our  citizenship  program,  and  without  being  personally  nauseated  by  the  attitude 
and  demands  of  the  applicants  who  were  considered  athletic  material.  In  many  cases 
the  representations  of  the  parent  were  if  possible  more  revolting  than  the  demands  of  the 
prospective  student.  The  outstanding  high  school  athlete  was  selling  his  services  to  the 
high  bidder,  and  the  bidders  were  trampling  each  other  to  get  their  figure  in.  The  high 
school  student  was  being  presented  a  picture  which  could  only  result  in  his  complete 
disillusionment  in  respect  to  proper  standards  of  honesty  and  common  decency. 

During  this  unhappy  excursion  into  the  realms  of  realism,  we  granted  seven  partial 
scholarships,  taking  into  account  not  only  the  applicants  economic  position  but  also  his 
athletic  ability.  The  tuition  scholarship  proved  to  be  only  the  first  step.  Other  privileges 
were  considered  by  the  recipients  of  the  scholarships  as  due  them.  The  privilege  of  room 
and  board  without  engaging  to  the  required  extent  in  our  work  payment  plan,  the  privilege 
of  cutting  class  and  practicum,  the  privilege  of  loafing  instead  of  working  and  studying. 
These  privileges  were  not  forthcoming.  Of  these  seven  students  we  in  disgust  dismissed 
three,  and  three  in  disgust  left  us  for  more  luxuriant  fields,  fertilized  by  other  Alumni 
and  other  college  administrations. 

Today,  when  a  boy  applies  for  a  tuition  scholarship,  he  is  generally  warned  when 
filling  out  his  application  "don't  say  you  are  a  football  player." 

So  we  shall,  we  suppose,  continue  to  "build  character,  "  my  fellow  alumni  will  weep 
after  half  of  the  games,  and  the  coaches  will  continue  to  bemoan  the  lack  of  material.  But 
outstanding  material  is  generally  bought,  and  we  are  not  in  the  market,  primarily  because 
of  the  moral  effect  of  such  purchases  on  the  student  involved  and  the  student  body,  and 
incidentally  because  of  our  belief  that  a  man  who  can  be  bought  generally  does  not  stay 
bought. 


Student  Exhibit  at  Philadelphia  Flower  Show 

First  Prhe—igSO 
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We  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  cover  in  this  report  all  of  those  things  which  we  should 
like  to  record  concerning  the  student.  However,  this  is  essentially  a  report  designed  to 
cover  those  subjects  outlined  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  the  information  presented  in 
the  following  pages. 

We  believe  the  students  now  enrolled,  and  those  graduated  last  June,  are  individuals 
who  will  always  reflect  credit  upon  the  College.  While  the  majority  of  our  students  come 
from  Pennsylvania,  sixteen  other  states  are  represented,  as  are  Israel,  Iran,  Puerto  Rico, 
El  Salvador,  and  the  Azores  Islands.  The  members  of  our  student  body  are  representatives 
from  all  creeds  and  religions,  from  practically  all  economic  levels.  They  live  together,  study 
together,  and  work  together,  with  no  barriers  existing  due  to  religious  or  economic  differences. 

Our  chapel  services  have  been  conducted  by  Rabbis,  by  Priests,  and  by  Ministers  from 
all  of  the  Protestant  faiths.  The  leaders  of  our  various  student  organizations  and  activities, 
chosen  by  their  classmates,  represent  all  creeds.  "There  is  neither  East  nor  West"  on  our 
campus. 

Five  years  ago  one  of  our  newer  professors  looked  from  my  office  window  toward  a 
parking  lot  which  we  were  building  and  said,  "When  we  have  an  enrollment  of  a  thousand 
students  with  a  thousand  convertibles,  we'll  really  have  a  College."  I  said  "Doctor,  when 
we  have  an  enrollment  of  a  hundred  students  with  a  hundred  convertibles  I  won't  be  here." 

Our  conception  of  the  service  which  the  College  is  dedicated  to  perform  is  to  accept 
and  educate  the  student  regardless  of  his  financial  position,  to  demand  that  those  who  can 
pay  do  pay,  and  to  insure  that  those  who  cannot  pay  shall  not  be  denied  the  service  which 
we  have  to  offer. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  granting  of  a  free  education,  on  the  higher  level, 
either  through  the  City  College  or  by  means  of  the  scholarship  based  upon  scholastic  attain- 
ments, to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  pay  for  such  higher  education.  Our  scholarships  are 
based  purely  upon  economic  need.  Neither  the  taxpayer  or  the  private  contributor  should 
provide  for  those  who  are  able,  even  by  certain  sacrifices,  to  pay  for  that  which  they  receive. 

The  charts  on  the  opposite  page  reveal  very  interesting  figures.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  charts  do  not  indicate  the  amount  of  scholarship  aid  granted  by  the  College,  but  show 
only  a  comparison  between  our  stated  charges  and  our  costs.  Our  actual  income  from  tuition 
payments  is  approximately  fifteen  per  cent  less  than  the  amount  which  would  be  received 
were  all  of  the  students  paying  the  stated  charges. 
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ANNUAL   ENROLLMENT 

AND    COST    TO    COLLEGE    PER    STUDENT 

1946  —  1950 


1946 


1947 


1948 


$3,359.84 


1949 


MHiittiiiiiiitititiiiiiiiii 


1950 


Himilfiiimiiiiittiiiiii^ 


^     EACH    SYMBOL         _2. 
MB      REPRESENTS        ^& 
TOTAL   COST  Wk     TEN  STUDENTS     ^» 

EDUCATION    \  ROOM  a   BOARD  NON-VETERAN  VETERAN 


DOLLARS 
4,000 


3,000    — 


2.000 


.000 


KEY 


ANNUAL    COST    TO  COLLEGE   PER  STUDENT 
FOR  EDUCATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


ANNUAL  FIXED  CHARGE  PER  STUDENT  — 


1946 


1950 
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The  operation  of  our  farm  departments  presents  a  peculiar  problem  in  that  every  effort 
is  put  forth  to  obtain  maximum  production  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  demands  of  our 

educational  program. 

The  Department  of  General  Agriculture  is  respon- 
sible for  the  production  of  general  field  crops,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  transferred  to  the  other  departments 
of  the  College,  at  their  market  value.  Hay,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  are  raised  for  the  Dairy  Department, 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats  for  the  Poultry  Department,  and 
potatoes  for  the  Domestic  Department. 

In  the  period  covered  by  this  report  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  department.  Over  fifty 
acres  of  land,  some  of  which  was  planted  to  small  fruit 
and  berries,  which  had  outlived  their  usefulness,  have 
been  cleared  and  reclaimed  for  general  crops,  over  a  hundred  acres  of  land  have  been  con- 
toured, and  a  fine  crop  production  record  has  been  made.  Our  corn  yields  have  been 
particularly  gratifying.  In  the  past  three  years  we  have  averaged  over  one  hundred  and  ten 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  in  the  National  Corn  Growing  Contest  sponsored  by  De  Kalb. 

After  reclaiming  certain  lands  and  bettering  production  records  on  our  own  farms,  in 
1950  we  terminated  the  lease  on  the  Bezdek  farm  of  120  acres.  Even  with  our  reduced 
acreage,  we  look  forward  to  increased  total  production  in  the  future.  We  are  now  farming 
660  acres  in  this  department.  A  program  covering  the  replacement  of  some  of  our  older 
farm  machinery  must  be  initiated  in  the  near  future. 

The  Dairy  and  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
operates  the  dairy  plant,  with  a  herd  of  ninety-five  cows, 
and  the  creamery.  It  is  also  responsible  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  pasture,  and  the 
care  of  our  horses,  sheep,  beef  cattle  and  swine. 

The  performance  of  our  dairy  herd  is  improving 
year  by  year,  and  in  1950  made  an  average  record  of 
11,020  lbs.  of  milk  and  452  lbs.  of  butterfat  on  two-time 
milking.  This  fine  record  is  a  result  of  the  breeding 
program  started  in  1944,  improved  mastitis  control 
methods  inaugurated  in  1948,  and  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  the  department  is  operated. 

The  Horticultural  Department  operates  our  orchards  of  ten  acres  of  apple  trees  and 
twenty  acres  of  peach  trees.  A  program  of  orchard  improvement  has  been  determined  upon 
and  is  being  followed.  New  trees  are  being  planted  every  year  to  replace  certain  blocks  in 
the  orchards  which  need  replanting  due  to  age.  In  1950  the  six  acre  apple  orchard  on  Farm 
Number  Two,  which  was  of  such  an  age  that  its  retention  was  no  longer  profitable,  was  cut 
down,  and  the  land  was  cleared.  This  land  will  be  used  for  general  crops. 
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Five  acres  of  small  fruits  and  berries  are  maintained,  while  the  growing  of  sweet  corn 
and  vegetable  crops  is  also  under  the  supervision  of  this  department.  Trees  bearing  certain 
varieties  of  late  peaches,  which  have  proven  to  be  unprofitable,  were  removed  in  1950  and 
more  profitable  varieties  will  be  planted  in  these  areas.  The  replacement  of  some  of  the 
older  machinery  and  equipment  in  this  department  is  a  necessity  for  efficient  production. 

The  Ornamental  Horticulture  Department  embraces  the  operation  of  our  greenhouses 
and  nurseries,  and  is  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the  campus. 

The  greenhouses  have  presented  a  major  problem  to  us  due  first  to  the  obsolete  heating 
plant  still  being  used,  and  secondly  to  our  inability  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  outlet  for  the 
flowers  and  plants  being  produced.  The  first  problem  may  quickly  be  solved  when  funds 
are  available  to  modernize  the  greenhouses,  the  second  problem  is  still  being  explored.  In 
other  words,  our  basic  problem  here  is  a  marketing  problem.  No  funds  will  be  expended 
in  modernization  until  such  time  as  a  profitable  market  for  our  production  is  obtained. 

Two  new  nurseries  were  established  on  Farm  Number  One  to  replace  the  old  nursery 
on  the  Main  Farm.  These  nurseries  are  in  excellent  condition  and  in  the  near  future  should 
prove  to  be  profitable. 

The  Poultry  Department  operates  our  poultry  plants,  ranges,  and  hatchery,  main- 
taining forty-five  hundred  layers  and  annually  producing  several  thousand  broilers.    Many 
plant  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  department  and  it  is  operating  with  a  great  deal 
of  efficiency  in  view  of  the  limitations  placed  on  us  by  the  plant  design.    Further  improve- 
ments are  necessary. 

^  The  farm  departments  have  shown  a  steady  increase 

in  net  income  since  1947.  Irf  reading  the  schedule 
which  follows,  the  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
student  labor  is  performed  in  the  various  departments, 
under  our  work  payment  plan,  should  be  taken  into 
account.  This  type  of  labor  is  not  particularly  conducive 
to  efficient  operation,  as  many  of  the  students  engaged 
>- ,,  ,       J.     „,.-.„,.—  -  ,.,„>'...,  ;.v'-  in  the  work  payment  plan  are  underclassmen  and  are 

^^^^AfBi^ik^^^flc^^^^^:  not  skilled  in  the  various  operations  which   they  are 

required  to  perform.  The  uses  of  certain  of  the  facilities 

of  these  departments  in  our  educational  program  is  also 

a  deterrent  to  efficient  operation  from  a  production  viewpoint.   The  introduction  of  these 

two  factors,  unskilled  labor  and  education,  presents  a  problem  which  will  continue  to 

remain  with  us. 

Much  is  needed  in  the  way  of  new  equipment  for  these  farm  departments.  With  the 
acquisition  of  such  equipment  our  net  income  should  continue  to  increase. 


^atmi  ^eAarlmen^ 


Five 
1946  1947  1948  1949  1950  Year 

Total 

Sales $127,954         $113,530         $127,602         $135,226         $136,574         $640,889 

Expenses 116,332  109,947  115,464  115,173  111,753  568,671 

Net  Income $11,622         $     3,583        $12,138        $20,053        $24,821         $72,218 
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In  1946  a  program  of  rehabilitation,  modernization,  and  expansion  covering  our 
campus  and  farm  buildings  was  undertaken. 

This  project  was  supervised  by  the  College  Administration  and  practically  all  the  work 
incident  to  the  project  was  performed  by  members  of  the  College  Staff  and  a  group  of 
mechanics  housed  at  the  College.  The  entire  program  was  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  of  the  College,  who  joined  the  staff  in  1946. 

The  total  cost  to  the  College  of  this  work,  carried  out  over  the  five  year  period,  was 
$251,000.  A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  work,  if  performed  by  outside 
contractors,  with  outside  architectural  and  inspection  services,  is  $415,000.  This  figure 
has  been  determined  as  a  result  of  many  bids  obtained  on  a  substantial  part  of  the  work 
performed.  Thus  an  estimated  saving  of  $164,000  was  effected,  and  in  our  opinion  better 
final  results  have  been  obtained  by  handling  the  project  in  this  manner. 

A  description  of  the  accomplishments  in  respect  to  this  phase  of  our  college  develop- 
ment program  follows: 


zy^acHx 
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This  house  was  built  in  1921  and  was  designed  as  a 
home  for  the  occupancy  of  the  president  of  the 
school,  and  was  so  occupied  for  many  years.  In 
1946  it  was  converted  into  an  office  building  for 
the  use  of  the  president  and  certain  members  of  the 
faculty.  The  president's  offices  and  reception  room 
occupy  the  first  floor,  the  second  and  the  third  floor 
is  used  for  the  offices  often  members  of  the  faculty 
and  three  stenographers,  and  a  photographic  lab- 
oratory for  use  of  the  students  has  been  installed 

in  the  basement.    In  the  period  covered  by  this  report  both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  this 
building  were  completely  refinished.    The  cost  of  this  work  was  approximately  $5,600. 

In  1946  the  office  of  the  president  was  moved  from 
Allman  Hall  to  the  Faculty  House  in  order  that 
more  space  might  be  provided  for  the  offices  of  the 
Controller  and  the  Dean  of  Students.  The  east 
end  of  this  building  houses  the  farm  machinery, 
woodworking  and  blacksmith  shops,  while  the  west 
end  contains  certain  administrative  offices.  This 
building  was  completely  refinished  and  the  farm 
machinery  shop  modernized,  at  a  cost  of  $4,200, 
while  $6,000  was  expended  for  purchasing  of  farm 
machinery  for  educational  purposes. 
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This  building,  which  was  erected  in  1917,  contains 
the  dining  room,  kitchen,  faculty  lounge,  student 
lounge,  infirmary,  apartments  for  teachers  and 
rooms  for  students  and  domestic  help.  During  the 
five  year  period  the  dining  room  was  completely 
refurnished  and  a  new  floor  of  asphalt  tile  was  in- 
stalled. Entirely  new  equipment  was  provided  for 
the  kitchen,  including  electric  cooking  units  which 
replaced  the  coal  burning  units,  a  modern  dish- 
washing machine,  and  many  units  to  provide  for 

more  efficient  operation.  Much  of  the  plumbing  and  electrical  installation  was 
The  building  was  completely  refinished  inside  and  out.  The  total  cost  of  this 
$16,000. 


replaced, 
work  was 


^aa  tyiyi.  ^(ock  ,^4iefnmHa/  ^/la/iel 


The  entire  interior  of  the  Chapel,  which  was  built 
in  1900,  was  replastered,  and  much  of  the  wood- 
work was  replaced.  The  furnishings  were  refinished. 
The  stone  work  was  repointed  and  the  exterior 
and  interior  were  repainted.  New  floor  carpeting 
was  provided  and  a  new  heating  system  was  in- 
stalled, providing  steam  from  the  boilers  in  the 
Horticultural  Building  to  the  Chapel.  A  new  organ 
was  presented  to  the  College  for  use  in  the  Chapel. 
The  cost  of  reconditioning  the  Chapel  was  $6,200, 
and    the   cost   of  installation   of  the   new   heating   system   was  an  additional  $1,600. 


.=-6.  ^^.  0fdne^  ^TUiU 

Eisner  Hall  was  built  in  1899  and  was  used  as  a 
dormitory  for  students  for  many  years.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  prior  to  1946  this  building  was  used  for 
storage  purposes.  With  the  broadening  of  our 
educational  program,  the  need  for  greater  labora- 
tory and  classroom  space  was  imperative.  Eisner 
Hall  was  completely  reconditioned,  new  floors 
installed,  interior  walls  relocated,  a  great  deal  of 
the  woodwork  replaced,  and  it  now  houses  the 
inorganic  chemistry  laboratory  and  organic  chem- 
istry laboratory  as  well  as  the  office  of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  The  cost 
of  rebuilding  and  modernizing  Eisner  Hall  was  $8,500,  while  $9,500  was  spent  for  furnishing 
and  equipping  the  two  laboratories. 


,a&v^N»%^ 
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The  exterior  of  the  library  and  certain  sections  of 
the  interior  were  refinished.  In  order  that  a  con- 
stant degree  of  heat  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  books  might  be  maintained,  a  separate  and 
new  oil  burning  system  was  installed  in  this  build- 
ing in  1948.  Previous  to  this  time  the  library  had 
been  heated  from  the  main  boiler  room  in  Segal 
Hall.  With  this  arrangement  it  was  not  practicable 
to  maintain  the  required  constant  heat  in  this 
building.  Approximately  seven  thousand  volumes 
in  the  library  were  discarded  and  five  thousand  new  books  have  been  purchased.  The 
basement  of  the  library  was  completely  reconditioned  to  make  it  satisfactory  for  the  storage 
of  books,  and  offices  for  the  staffs  of  the  "Gleaner"  and  the  Student  Council  were  provided. 
The  cost  for  modernization  and  improvements  to  this  building  was  approximately  $6,500, 
exclusive  of  cost  of  books  purchased. 
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This  building  was  erected  in  1964,  and  was  used 
for  many  years  as  a  student  dormitory.  In  1947  a 
major  reconditioning  and  alteration  project  was 
undertaken  on  this  building.  Practically  the  entire 
interior  of  the  building  was  replaced,  and  three 
modern  apartments  were  built.  A  separate  new 
oil  burning  heating  system  was  installed.  This 
building  now  houses  the  Dean  of  Students  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  one  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty.   The  cost  of  this  work  was  $11,000. 


Ot/min  ijO.  Qmm  t^Cali 


This  building  was  constructed  in  1950  as  a  result 
of  the  generosity  of  Edwin  B.  Elson,  a  Trustee  of 
the  College  since  1939.  This  building  houses 
forty-four  students,  one  member  of  the  faculty,  a 
classroom  and  an  art  studio.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  and  furnishings  was  $72,000.  It  is  of 
simple,  dignified  design,  and  was  built  at  a  cost  far 
below  the  cost  of  similar  dormitory  projects  else- 
where. This  building  has,  helped  to  alleviate  our 
student  housing  problem,  and  is  a  fine  addition 
to  our  campus. 
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This  building,  which  was  built  in  1906,  was  com- 
pletely reconditioned  and  modernized  in  1946  and 
1947.  The  chemistry  laboratory  in  the  basement 
was  changed  to  a  dairy  laboratory  and  completely 
furnished  with  the  most  modern  equipment  in  this 
field.  A  new  soils  and  geology  laboratory  and  office 
for  a  department  head  was  also  provided  in  the 
basement.  Three  classrooms  and  the  main  assembly 
room  were  completely  refinished.  The  second  floor 
of  this  building  was  converted  from  a  dormitory  to 

a  biological  laboratory  which  now  contains  the  most  modern  equipment  in  the 
field.  In  1950  the  coal  burning  boilers  in  the  main  boiler  room  in  Segal  Hall  were 
to  oil.  The  cost  of  reconditioning  and  modernizing  this  building  and  the  boiler 
approximately  $13,000,  while  the  cost  of  the  furnishings  and  equipment  in  the  la 
was  $15,000. 

In  1948  a  large  parking  lot  was  built  south  of  the 
^'^    ^  7*:   -fBjJ^'     /    "'^^S^L     Administration  Building  for  the  accommodation  of 

^  "  *    '"  ''  *'^^_,J3fc-     the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  office  personnel. 

The  removal  of  a  large  group  of  trees  and  the  grad- 
ing of  the  area  was  necessary  before  the  surface  was 
laid.   The  cost  of  this  work  was  $1,200. 

In  the  same  year  a  parking  lot  was  built  west  of 
Segal  Hall  for  student  parking.  This  lot  was 
graded  and  surfaced  with  stone  at  a  cost  of  $1,300. 
Consistent  with  our  policy  in  respect  to  student 
responsibility,  it  was  felt  that  the  students  using  this  lot  should  bear  the  cost  of  its  construc- 
tion. Consequently,  a  parking  fee,  sufficient  to  ultimately  repay  to  the  college  the  cost  of 
this  improvement,  is  charged  to  each  student  possessing  a  car.  All  student  cars  are  required 
to  be  parked  in  this  space. 


iAiain  ^am/i  ^^loi(^ 


In  1946  the  water  supply  of  the  College  gave  us  great 
concern  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  artesian  wells  then  in 
use  were  becoming  filled  with  silt  and  the  pumps  were  un- 
dependable  due  to  many  years  of  service.  In  1947  a  new 
artesian  well,  325  feet  in  depth  and  delivering  110  gallons 
of  water  per  minute,  was  drilled  in  the  rear  of  Segal  Hall. 
A  pump  house  was  erected  and  a  centrifugal  pump,  with 
chlorinating  equipment  was  installed.  The  total  cost  of 
this  project  was  $6,000,  which  was  borne  by  Isaac  Stern, 
'08,  a  trustee  of  the  College. 
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This  building  was  erected  in  1923  as  a  dormitory 
designed  to  house  104  students  and  has  actually, 
for  the  past  three  years,  housed  156  students  and 
two  members  of  the  faculty.  Both  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  this  building  were  completely  refinished 
and  to  a  great  extent  new  furnishings  were  pro- 
vided. This  building  is  heated  by  the  main  boiler 
in  Segal  Hall  and  certain  changes  were  effected  in 
the  heating  system  at  the  time  of  the  installation  of 
the  oil  burners  in  Segal  Hall  in  1950.    The  cost 

of  reconditioning  of  the  building  was  $2,250  while  new  furniture  to  the  extent  of  $3,600 
was  provided. 


This  building  was  designed  primarily  as  a  storage 
house  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  contains  the 
boiler  plant  which  provides  heat  for  the  Chapel, 
Gymnasium  and  Propagation  House.  It  was  built 
in  1925.  The  exterior  and  interior  of  this  building 
were  refinished  and  a  new  horticultural  laboratory 
was  installed  on  the  main  floor.  The  total  cost  of 
the  reconditioning  of  the  building  and  the  installa- 
tion of  the  laboratory  was  $4,500. 


.^Lemi^  Jr.  Sow/yon  ^mlaina 


This  building  was  built  in  1899  and  until  the  erec- 
tion of  the  modern  dairy  building  on  the  Erlanger 
Farm  in  1925,  was  used  as  a  creamery,  and  there- 
after was  used  as  a  storehouse.  In  1948  this 
building  was  converted  to  a  poultry  laboratory  with 
a  processing  room  on  the  first  floor  and  a  laboratory, 
a  classroom  and  an  office  for  the  Professor  of 
Poultry  Husbandry  on  the  second  floor.  A  great 
deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done  on  this  building. 

The  cost  to   date  of  reconditioning  the   building  and  the  installation  of  the  laboratory 
has  been  $1,500. 
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This  building,  which  is  of  frame  construction  was 
erected  on  the  campus  in  1922.  This  building  was 
completely  reconditioned,  large  sections  of  the 
foundation,  floor  and  roof  were  renewed,  and  addi- 
tional exists  were  provided.  For  several  years  prior 
to  the  completion  of  Elson  Hall  in  September,  1950, 
the  gymnasium  was  used  to  house  certain  members 
of  the  Freshman  Class  who  could  /lot  be  accom- 
modated in  our  dormitory  buildings  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  dormitory  space.  The  cost 
of  repairs  to  this  building  was  $7,200,  $4,600  of  which  was  contributed  to  the  College  in 
1944  by  Mrs.  Harry  Louchheim  for  this  specific  purpose. 
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A  new  propagation  house  with  576  square  feet 
under  glass  was  constructed  by  members  of  the  staff 
and  members  of  the  student  body  in  1947  and  1948. 
This  house  is  now  used  not  only  for  educational 
purposes  but  for  the  propagation  of  seeds  and 
cuttings  for  transplanting  to  the  main  greenhouses 
and  nurseries.  The  cost  of  materials  for  this  project 
was  $1,400.  Heat  for  the  propagation  house  is  sup- 
plied from  the  boiler  in  the  Horticulture  Building. 


Our   first   greenhouse   was   erected   in    1898   and 
additions  were  erected  in   1899,   1908  and   1918. 
There  is  now  sixteen  thousand  square  feet  under 
glass.  During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the 
greater  portion  of  the  greenhouses  have  been  re- 
glazed  and  all  of  the  greenhouses  have  been  painted. 
Six  thousand  square  feet  of  new  concrete  tables 
were   built,    the    greater   part   of  the   work   being 
performed  by  students.  A  section  of  the  greenhouse 
has  been  set  aside  for  experimental  work  and  for 
use  of  members  of  the  student  body  in  student  projects.   The  modernization  of  our  green- 
house facilities  is  at  this  time  far  from  complete.   A  new  heating  system  is  urgently  required. 
The  cost  of  the  work  on  the  greenhouses  to  date  has  been  $9,400. 
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The  Poultry  Plant,  consisting  of  two  large  buildings 
on  Farm  No.  1  and  a  brooder  house  on  Farm  No.  3, 
presents  a  very  difficult  problem  insofar  as  economic 
operation  is  concerned,  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
plants  were  conceived  many  years  ago  during  the 
time  when  the  institution  was  a  secondary  school 
and  a  great  deal  of  student  labor  was  available.  By 
interior  rearrangements  this  problem  has  been 
partially  solved.  However,  the  only  real  solution 
insofar  as  economy  of  operations  is  concerned  lies 
in  the  erection  of  entirely  new  poultry  facilities.  The  present  buildings  were  completely 
reconditioned  in  1947  and  certain  changes  made  at  a  cost  of  $4,500.  Sixty  additional  range 
houses  have  been  provided  since  1946,  and  fifteen  acres  of  pasture  have  been  fenced,  resulting 
in  a  total  outlay  of  $8,000  for  improvements  in  this  department. 


The  exterior  and  interior  of  this  building,  which 
was  constructed  in  1923,  were  completely  refinished 
and  an  apartment  has  been  provided  on  the  second 
floor  for  the  use  of  the  Herdsman  and  his  family. 
New  boilers  operated  by  oil  were  installed  in  this 
building  replacing  the  old  coal  boilers.  The  refrig- 
erating system  was  renewed,  and  pasteurizing 
system  was  remodeled.  The  cost  of  these  modifica- 
tions and  refinishing  of  the  creamery  were  $9,000. 


S^iu/mnt  tyCm 


This  building  was  purchased  by  the  Alumni 
^qo^C  Association  in  J52-6:  In  1948  it  was  made  available 
to  the  College  by  the  Alumni  Association  for  the 
housing  of  students,  due  to  the  shortage  of  dormi- 
tory space  on  the  campus.  Twenty-two  students 
have  been  housed  in  the  Alumni  House  and  the 
reception  room  of  the  house  has  been  used  as  a 
classroom.  This  building  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion when  it  was  made  available  to  the  College  and 
has  been  kept  in  such  condition. 
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This  house  is  located  on  the  Erlanger  Farm  and  is 
actually  in  the  Borough  of  Doylestown.  For  many 
years  it  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  instructors  at 
the  school  but  due  to  lack  of  housing  for  students, 
was  converted  in  1949  to  a  dormitory  housing 
twelve  students.  The  house  was  completely  re- 
finished,  a  new  sewage  system  installed,  a  small 
wing  containing  showers  and  toilet  facilities  was 
built,  and  certain  rearrangements  of  the  interior 
were  made.  Furniture  was  provided  to  accommo- 
date the  students.  The  reconditioning  of  and  modifications  to  this  house  were  accomplished 
at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  while  the  cost  of  the  furniture  was  $2,000. 
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The  roadside  market  in  1947  was  completely  recon- 
ditioned at  a  cost  of  $400.  In  1950  this  building 
was  offered  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Poultry  Diagnostic 
Laboratory  to  serve  the  farmers  in  the  Southeastern 
portion  of  the  State.  It  is  understood  that  final 
action  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  this 
laboratory  will  be  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Legislature  in  1951. 
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As  a  part  of  the  College  Improvement  Program 
$11,300  was  spent  on  miscellaneous  repairs  to  and 
painting  of  many  smaller  buildings,  including  fac- 
ulty homes,  barns,  and  machinery  sheds. 
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Erianger  Dairy  Barns 
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INVESTMENTS    AND   FIXED    ASSETS 
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ASSETS 

Dec.  31  Dec.  31 

1946  1947 

Cash $  15,764  $        6,926 

Accounts  Receivable 20,725            24,758 

Inventories 84,196            88,574 

Current  Assets $  120,685  $    120,258 

Land  (Campus) $  146,015  $      15,000 

Buildings 496,302          571,811 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 15,884             36,459 

Tools,  Machinery  and  Equipment.  .  .  35,527             37,942 

Laboratory  Equipment 5,097             30,716 

Automobiles  and  Trucks 711                  348 

Library  Books 17,686            17,914 

$  717,222  $    710,190 
Less — Acquired  through  Endowment 

Funds 84,782            92,993 

$  632,440  $    617,197 

Endowment  Funds: 

Farm  Land $    131,015 

Farm  Buildings 260,783 

Mortgages $  40,324            32,368 

Investments 11,280            11,845 

Bequests 296,321          265,403 

Educational  Equipment 84,782            92,993 

Total  Endowment  Fund $  432,707  $    794,407 

Deferred  Charges — Insurance 4,483              5,531 

Total  Assets $1,190,315  $1,537,393 


Dec.  31 

Dec.  31 

Dec.  31 

1948 

1949 

1950 

$ 

4,723 

$ 

16,898 

$ 

6,285 

22,308 

28,815 

34,676 

99,862 

101,872 

101,934 

$ 

126,893 

$ 

147,585 

$ 

142,895 

$ 

15,000 

$ 

15,000 

$ 

15,000 

599,684 

614,393 

680,618 

35,160 

34,978 

39,719 

35,555 

34,881 

33,338 

30,784 

28,223 

26,470 

3,366 

3,087 

2,072 

18,340 

18,654 

18,654 

$ 

737,889 

$ 

749,216 

$ 

815,871 

104,622 

119,407 

141,528 

$ 

633,267 

$ 

629,809 

$ 

674,343 

$ 

131,015 

$ 

131,015 

$ 

131,015 

260,783 

260,783 

260,783 

26,486 

21,701 

15,480 

11,846 

11,846 

11,846 

269,415 

263,713 

279,713 

104,622 

119,407 

141,528 

$ 

804,167 

$ 

808,465 

$ 

840,365 

5,539 

6,609 

9,135 

$1,569,866 

$1,592,468 

$1,666,738 

Current  Liabilities: 

Accounts  Payable 

Student  Deposits 

Accrued  Interest  Payable . 

Reserves 

Total  Current  Liabilities  . 


Other  Liabilities: 

Note  Payable  (Long  Term) 

Loan 

Alumni  Hall  Fund 

James  Work  Fund 

Other  Special  Funds 


LIABILITIES 


27,988     $ 
1,075 
59 
4,017 


Deferred  Credits: 

Unearned  Student  Fees 

Prepaid  Student  Fees 

Deferred  Bequests 

Total  Liabiuties $      59,407 

Net  Worth $1,130,908 

Total $1,190,315 


51,466 

5,295 

55 

2,111 


27,721 
6,290 
1,277 
2,261 


$        7,797     $        8,762     $ 


15,974 

2,482 


35,145 
7,983 

2,327 


32,320 

1,515 

850 


$  98,106 
$1,439,287 
$1,537,393 


$  106,977 
$1,462,889 
$1,569,866 


$  153,851 
$1,438,617 
$1,592,468 


46,499 
7,405 
1,424 
2,613 


$      33,139     $      58,927     $      37,549     $      45,455     $      57,941 


5,800     $      30,400     $      47,200     $      45,000     $      35,500 

600  

3,755  8,947  12,226 

9,597  9,597 

12,071        17        17     10,167       513 


29,970 

2,225 


$  147,972 
$1,518,766 
$1,666,738 
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INCOME 

1946           1947  1948  1949  1950 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania $19,250  $22,021  $24,000  $25,750  $27,000 

Federation  of  Jewish  Charities 30,617         36,026  32,637  25,438  18,135 

Student  Fees 33,189         83,955  128,054  160,269  178,779 

Farm  Income 127,955       113,530  127,602  135,227  136,574 

Miscellaneous 30,224         24,892  9,803  4,273  3,468 

Total $241,235  $280,424  $322,096  $350,957  $363,956 


EXPENSES 

Administration  and  General $  37,209  $  37,007  $  34,414  $  35,252  $  36,143 

Education 38,760  60,563  75,105  113,563  118,694 

Student  and  Staff  Maintenance 43,473  56,124  67,602  70,094  69,359 

Campus  and  Campus  Building  Maintenance..  34,232  36,802  44,569  50,979  48,766 

Farm  Expenses 116,332  109,947  115,464  115,173  111,754 

Total $270,006  $300,443  $337,154  $385,061  $384,716 

Operating  Deficit  (Before  Depreciation)  .  .  .  $  28,771  $  20,019  $  15,058  $  34,104  $  20,760 
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The  National  Alumni  Association  has  since  its  organization  in  1910  been  most  active 
in  its  support  of  the  School  and  the  College.  Its  members  in  the  various  chapters  throughout 
the  country  have  given  liberally  of  their  time  and  their  means  in  furthering  the  advancement 
of  their  Alma  Mater. 

Alumni  Field,  Alumni  Lane  and  the  Alumni  House  all  stand  as  examples  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  our  graduates  as  a  group.  Many  other  contributions  of  a  material  nature  indicate 
the  feeling  of  individual  graduates  toward  the  School. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Association 
have  supported  us  in  the  transition  period  covered  by  this  report.  Their  efforts  in  raising 
funds  for  the  College  and  for  the  Alumni  Hall  project  are  significant  of  their  feeling  toward 
the  College  program. 


Edwin  B.  Elson  Hall  Group 
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Although  much  was  accompHshed  in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  College 
during  the  last  five  years,  a  far  greater  program  of  development  is  planned  for  the  next  five 
year  period. 

A  comprehensive  plan  of  growth  has  been  developed.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
enrollment  to  five  hundred  students  and  our  faculty  to  forty-six  members.  It  is  proposed 
that  our  activities  be  extended  to  include  Community  College  courses  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
in  agricultural  subjects  for  adults,  and  special  short  courses  at  the  College  for  those  students 
interested  in  only  the  studies  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  It  is  proposed  that  the  College  shall 
extend  its  facilities,  both  educational  and  physical,  so  that  the  campus  may  become  the 
center  for  agricultural  and  cultural  activities  in  the  surrounding  communities. 

We  believe  that  to  accomplish  these  things  in  the  next  five  years  presents  no  greater 
problem  than  the  problem  presented  by  our  expansion  in  the  past  five  years,  and  that  the 
degree  of  accomplishment  is  no  greater  than  the  degree  of  accomplishment  in  the  period 
just  completed. 

We  have  outlined  in  the  previous  pages  three  matters  which  are  items  of  uncompleted 
business  from  the  last  five  years. 

These  items  are,  first,  the  approval  of  the  course  in  Agricultural  Education  with  the 
granting  of  the  power  to  confer  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  this  major.  We  feel  that 
we  are  well  qualified  to  present  such  a  course.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for  this  particular 
course,  and  a  student  demand  for  such  a  course.  We  shall  continue  to  present  our  views  in 
this  matter  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  believe  this  course  will  ultimately  be  approved. 

The  second  item  concerns  the  establishment  of  a  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  unit 
at  the  College.  We  believe  our  facilities  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  such 
a  unit,  and  shall  continue  our  efforts  for  the  approval  of  such  a  unit. 

We  shall  continue  our  representations  to  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  with  the  view  of  obtaining  accreditation  by  this  body.  We  feel  such 
accreditation  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  College,  and  a  necessity  for  those  of  our 
graduates  who  desire  to  pursue  graduate  work,  and  are  denied  the  privilege  of  doing  such 
work  in  certain  universities  due  to  our  lack  of  accreditation  by  this  body. 

The  three  matters  covered  above  are  the  only  items  in  our  educational  program  which 
we  had  set  for  accomplishment  before  the  end  of  1950,  and  which  we  failed  to  bring  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Our  five  year  program  in  respect  to  our  plant  improvements  was  accomplished  except 
for  the  completion  of  the  modernization  of  the  Poultry  Laboratory  and  of  the  Greenhouses, 
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and  the  installation  of  oil  burning  equipment  in  Lasker  Hall  and  the  Horticultural  Building. 
These  four  projects  have  been  delayed  due  to  lack  of  funds.  It  is  estimated  that  forty 
thousand  dollars  is  required  to  complete  this  work. 

Coincident  with  our  efforts  in  respect  to  the  uncompleted  matters  outlined  above,  it 
is  planned  to  proceed  with  the  current  College  Improvement  Program. 

The  enlarging  of  our  faculty  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  increase  in  our  student 
enrollment.  At  this  writing  numerous  proposals  are  still  being  discussed  in  respect  to 
Universal  Military  Training,  the  draft,  and  postponement  of  inductions  of  college  students. 
However,  regardless  of  the  type  of  legislation  finally  determined,  we  believe  that  the  College 
will  continue  to  progress.  Although  there  may  be  temporary  setbacks  in  student  enrollment, 
we  believe  our  educational  program  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  enrollment  of  five  hun- 
dred students  set  as  our  goal  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  by  1955. 

The  building  up  of  the  faculty  to  the  required  number  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
enrollment  will  present  far  less  difficulties  than  were  encountered  in  the  past  five  years.  We 
view  this  problem  with  no  apprehension. 

The  establishing  of  adult  courses  and  special  courses  will  be  a  challenge  but  will 
present  no  great  problem.    Imagination  and  hard  work  will  be  the  solution  to  this  program. 

We  have  often  heard  it  expressed  that  a  superior  teacher  sitting  on  the  end  of  a  log, 
using  a  clearing  in  the  woods  for  his  classroom,  is  a  better  educator  than  a  mediocre  teacher 
in  the  finest  classroom.  This  is  a  grand  thought,  but  unfortunately  has  no  bearing  on  our 
problem.  To  properly  instruct  in  a  program  such  as  ours  requires  not  only  the  classroom 
(and  incidentally,  due  to  lack  of  classroom  space,  many  of  our  classes  have  been  held  outside 
the  regular  classrooms,)  but  also  extensive  and  expensive  laboratories,  a  wealth  of  agri- 
cultural and  shop  equipment  and  machinery,  costly  classroom  equipment  such  as  moving 
picture  projectors,  recording  machines,  charts,  books,  both  for  the  class  and  library,  and 
hundreds  of  other  items  without  which  the  student  cannot  be  truly  educated.  Proper 
housing  for  these  facilities,  and  for  the  students,  is  a  necessity. 

So  in  this  program  of  educating  five  hundred  students  and  offering  extended  community 
service,  our  needs  are  many.  We  have  completed  plans  for  the  larger  campus  required  for 
this  program.  They  require  the  undertaking  of  ten  projects,  as  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 

Project  Number  One  covers  the  completion  of  the  Edwin  B.  Elson  Hall  Group,  to 
include  a  building  identical  to  the  present  dormitory,  to  house  fifty  students,  and  a  central 
building  to  house  fifty  students  and  provide  reading  rooms,  club  rooms  and  locker  rooms 
for  the  entire  student  body.  This  group  of  three  buildings  will  be  interconnected,  the  two 
new  units  being  erected  to  the  west  of  the  present  building.  The  New  England  Committee 
of  the  College  and  the  College  Alumni  Association  have  undertaken  to  assist  in  providing 
the  funds  required  to  complete  this  group  of  buildings.  The  central  building  will  cost 
$150,000.00,  and  the  dormitory  unit  will  cost  $75,000.00  to  erect. 
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Project  Number  Two,  covering  the  erection  of  a  new  Auditorium  and  Classroom  build- 
ing, is  most  essential  to  our  program.  The  present  Assembly  Room  in  Segal  Hall  seats  one 
hundred  and  sixty  persons.  With  a  student  body  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  members 
and  a  faculty  of  thirty-two  it  is  hard  for  anyone  who  has  not  been  present  to  visualize  our 
general  assemblies.  At  these  affairs  the  number  of  persons  standing  in  the  aisles,  seated  in 
two  adjacent  classrooms,  and  very  often  standing  outside  the  open  windows  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  number  inside  the  Assembly  Room.  At  meetings  of  various  agricultural  societies 
from  the  surrounding  communities  the  Assembly  Room  is  wholly  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  gatherings. 

We  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  the  College  or  the  demands  of  the  Community  unless 
an  auditorium  seating  at  least  six  hundred  persons  is  erected,  and  erected  in  the  near 
future.  This  new  building  is  planned  to  house  four  additional  classrooms,  and  when  not 
used  as  an  assembly  hall  will  serve  as  a  gymnasium  for  physical  education  classes  and  a 
basketball  floor  for  intramural  and  intercollegiate  games.  Upon  completion  of  this  building 
the  present  Assembly  Room  in  Segal  Hall  will  be  converted  into  two  classrooms.  This 
project  will  cost  approximately  $155,000.00. 

Project  Number  Three  covers  the  erection  and  equipping  of  a  Food  Industry  Center. 
This  group  will  accommodate  the  laboratories  and  work  shops  considered  essential  to  the 
proper  presentation  of  the  course  in  Food  Industry.  In  addition  to  the  several  science 
laboratories  required,  it  will  house,  in  separate  units,  the  equipment  needed  for  freezing 
and  canning  and  the  equipment  for  dairy  manufacturing,  covering  the  production  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  ice  cream.  This  group  will  also  include  units  for  butchering  and  for  vegetable 
and  fruit  grading,  preparation,  and  packaging. 

In  this  major  the  student  is  required  to  perform  all  of  the  operations  performed  in  com- 
mercial plants.  It  is  felt  a  great  need  exists  for  the  type  of  education  we  are  presenting  in 
this  course.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  required  for  this  project  approximate 
$97,000.00. 

Project  Number  Four  covers  additions  to  and  modernization  of  our  Dairy  and  Animal 
Husbandry  Departments.  A  College  and  a  Community  need  is  a  large  livestock  judging 
pavilion,  in  which  classes  in  livestock  judging  will  be  held,  and  livestock  exhibitions  will  be 
presented.  This  building  is  planned  to  contain  an  arena  and  seating  for  three  hundred 
persons. 

In  this  project  is  included  the  erection  of  a  new  dairy  maternity  barn  to  replace  the 
present  barn  which  is  of  obsolete  design  and  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  The  installation  of 
modern  equipment  in  the  cow  and  calf  barns  is  a  part  of  this  program,  as  well  as  the  erection 
of  several  small  buildings  to  house  the  smaller  animals  which  are  now  housed  at  the  Main 
barn  and  in  the  barn  on  Farm  Number  Three.  The  total  cost  of  this  program  is  approxi- 
mately $38,000.00. 

Project  Number  Five  provides  for  the  enlarging  of  our  Poultry  Department  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  laying  house  to  accommodate  two  thousand  birds.  This  plant  is  designed  and 
will  be  equipped  in  such  a  manner  that  the  most  modern  efficient  and  labor  saving  arrange- 
ments may  be  presented  to,  and  operated  by,  the  student.    Our  present  plant  houses  four 
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thousand  birds  and  will  be  retained,  even  though  it  is  over  twenty-five  years  old.  Many 
changes  were  made  in  this  plant  in  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  but  to  completely 
modernize  this  plant  is  impracticable  due  to  both  the  type  and  the  age  of  the  structure.  The 
cost  of  the  proposed  new  poultry  plant  including  equipment  is  approximatfely  $12,000.00. 

Project  Number  Six.  This  project  embraces  the  landscaping  of  the  campus  to  conform 
with  the  proposed  new  buildings  and  to  provide  a  better  and  more  efficient  arrangement  of 
driveways,  walks,  and  recreation  areas.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  driveways  arranged  so 
that  all  buildings  may  be  accessible  by  car,  and  to  relocate  the  present  football  and  baseball 
fields  from  the  center  of  the  campus  to  the  area  between  Segal  Hall  and  the  Alumni  House, 
in  order  that  classes  and  laboratories  may  not  be  distracted  by  the  activities  on  these  fields. 

Additional  parking  lots  must  be  built,  particularly  to  accommodate  the  cars  of  the 
hundreds  of  members  of  various  community  groups  who  attend  many  events  on  the  campus. 
An  extensive  program  of  care  for  our  shade  trees  must  be  inaugurated,  and  young  trees 
which  will  ultimately  replace  our  older  trees  must  be  planted.  The  areas  between  Eisner 
Hall,  the  Krauskopf  Library  and  the  railroad  should  be  properly  landscaped.  The  cost  of 
this  program,  over  the  five  year  period,  will  be  approximately  $32,000.00. 

Project  Number  Seven.  The  present  sewage  disposal  plant  was  constructed  in  1920 
and  is  today  inadequate  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  Commonwealth  requested  in 
1948  that  we  take  steps  to  erect  a  new  plant.  All  of  the  plans  and  specifications  for  this 
installation  have  been  completed,  and  approved  by  the  Commonwealth.  However,  sufficient 
funds  have  not  been  available  for  this  most  important  project.  The  present  plans  and 
specifications  provide  for  a  resident  population  of  four  hundred  persons.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  this  project  will  be  very  close  to  $45,000.00. 

Project  Number  Eight.  Although  a  new  artesian  well,  pumphouse  and  pumping  system 
was  completed  in  1949,  through  the  generosity  of  Isaac  Stern,  '08,  the  demands  of  the 
College  Improvement  Plan  will  require  an  additional  well  and  pump  house.  The  present 
water  tank  was  erected  in  1916,  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  and  larger  tank.  This  work 
will  cost  approximately  $16,000.00. 

Project  Number  Nine  includes  the  extension  of  our  present  farm  machinery  building 
in  the  rear  of  Allman  Hall  to  provide  two  thousand  square  feet  of  additional  floor  space. 
This  space  is  needed  to  accommodate  additional  shop  equipment  and  farm  machinery  re- 
quired in  our  courses  in  Farm  Shop,  Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Structures.  We  propose  to 
enlarge  the  course  in  farm  machinery,  and  make  this  course  one  of  the  major  studies  to  be 
presented  in  our  adult  and  special  course  program. 

The  additions  to  Allman  Hall  will  cost  $10,000.00,  and  equipment  and  machinery 
required  will  cost  $8,500.00. 

Project  Number  Ten  covers  the  Krauskopf  Library  Extension.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  wing  to  the  library,  sufficient  in  size  to  accommodate  ten  thousand  volumes,  and 
provide  reading  space  for  fifty  students.  The  present  library  contains  eleven  thousand 
books  in  addition  to  the  ten  thousand  books  contained  in  the  Joseph  Krauskopf  Collection. 
The  enlarging  of  our  library  facilities  is  considered  one  of  our  most  needed  projects. 
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The  construction  of  the  new  hbrary  wing,  with  furnishings,  will  cost  $26,000.00,  while 
the  ten  thousand  books  will  cost  approximately  $25,000.00. 

To  recapitulate,  the  ten  projects  outlined  above  will  require  funds  as  follows: 

1.  Edwin  B.  Elson  Group 

Central  Building $150,000.00 

Dormitory  Building 75,000.00 

2.  Auditorium  and  Classroom  Building 155,000.00 

3.  Food  Industry  Center 

Laboratories 25,000.00 

Dairy  Manufacturing  Unit 22,000.00 

Freezing  and  Canning  Unit 30,000.00 

Butchering  Unit 8,000.00 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Processing  Unit 12,000.00 

4.  Dairy  and  Animal  Husbandry  Group 

Judging  Pavilion 18,000.00 

Maternity  Barn 12,000.00 

Modernization  of  Present  Barns 8,000.00 

5.  Poultry  Department 12,000.00 

6.  Campus  Improvement 32,000.00 

7.  Sewage  Disposal  Plant 45,000.00 

8.  Water  Supply  Facilities 16,000.00 

9.  Farm  Machinery  Building 

Building  Addition 10,000.00 

Equipment  and  Machinery 8,500.00 

10.  Krauskopf  Library  Expansion 

Building  Addition 26,000.00 

Books 25,000.00 

Total $689,500.00 

The  projects  listed  above  are  all  considered  essential,  and  will  require  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  $689,500.00,  which  must  be  raised  by  the  College. 

When  we  think  back  over  the  last  five  years,  and  recall  the  days  in  the  spring  of  1946 
when  we  had  little  more  than  a  plan  and  a  dream,  when  the  possibility  of  the  organization  of 
a  college  was,  in  the  minds  of  some,  not  even  a  dream,  but  a  delusion,  when  we  felt  in  fairness 
to  the  new  faculty  members  we  should  tell  them  if  they  came  with  us  they  were  gambling 
with  us,  when  the  task  before  us  seemed,  at  times,  hopeless,  and  then  realize  that  during 
this  period  $251,000.00  was  given  to  us  on  faith,  to  rehabilitate,  improve  and  extend  our 
physical  plant  and  our  facilities,  we  say  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this 
amount  should  come  to  us  threefold  in  the  next  five  years.  In  the  past  we  were  supported 
in  an  idea,  today  we  stand  ready  to  show  our  accomplishments. 

Of  course,  the  needs  listed  above  do  not  take  into  account  the  demands  of  our  operating 
budget.  The  annual  operating  deficit  will  always  be  with  us,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
fact  that  as  our  gross  income  increases,  our  ability  to  better  our  educational  program  becomes 
greater,  and  we  intend  always  to  exercise  this  ability  within  and  beyond  our  means. 
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